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TEMPLETON LODGE INVADED BY BURGLARS. 


ROLAND LEIGH; OR, THE STORY OF A | handbill went on to recount how a farm-house, 
CITY ARAB. some twenty miles distant from Templeton Lodge, 

CHAPTER XLV.—TEMPLETON LODGE ALARMED. had been broken into and robbed, the inmates 
“Firty pounds REwaRD! Whereason the night | having been barbarously treated by the burglars, 
| of the —th of November last’”—— and then the ! some five or six in number; in consequence of 
No. 281, 1857. 
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which a reward of fifty pounds would be given for | 


the discovery and conviction of the offenders, or 
any of them. 

This handbill, which fell into the hands of Mr. 
Simmonds’s groom, and was transferred by him to 
our kitchen table, was the first intimation received 
in our secluded household, that a desperate gang of 
housebreakers had invaded the outlying rural dis- 
tricts of the bread county. It was not the last, 
however. Throughout the ensuing winter—it was 
the winter after the alarm I experienced from the 
sudden appearance of my old Whiskers’ Rents and 
prison acquaintance—rumours reached us from 
time to time, of similar outrages in different 
directions; but all at some little distance from Tem- 
pleton Lodge. Now, it was a lonely farm-house 
which was attacked; then, a gentleman's seat, in 
another part of the country, some thirty miles off, 
the owner and many of his servants being absent ; 
again, the shop and dwelling-house of one of the 
principal tradesmen in a considerable market-town, 
many miles from either of the former scenes of 
violence, was ransacked ; and before the conster- 
nation which these events caused had subsided, 
another source of alarm arose from the fact that 
highway robberies were committed on many of the 
public roads, attended with such circumstances of 
daring determination as proved that the = 
tors, whoever they might be, were not only expert 
and practised in crime, but were formidable in 
nunrber and resources. 

For it required no great penetration to con- 
jecturethat the principal actors in these and many 
similar scenes of violence were banded: together. 
Where numbers were required to overpower re- 
sistance and insure success, numbers were engaged 
in the unlawful deeds; and where, on the other 
hand, the victims were feeble amd timid, one or 
two only of the robbers appeared im the business. 
But in all the cases of housebreaking, one powerful 
and brutal man, as far as could be gathered from 
the hurried observation amd after description of 
the plundered and ill-used inhabitanta, was in- 
variably present. His countenamee, it is trme, 
was covered with a mask of crape, as were the 
faces of :all the robbers ; but the threats of féaxful 
vengeanee uttered by the leader in these owkrages, 
and the plans he adopted for silencing and seeur+ 
ing his victims, so as to prevent immediate alarm 
and pursuit, were in every ease so similar, that 
identity was almost established. On the other 
hand, this burglar never appeared as a highway- 
man or footpad: these acts of crime were princi- 
pally committed by an evidently young and athletic 
man, who in the exercise of his profession con- 
descended sometimes to playful levity, though 
couched in vulgar language, im dealing with those 
whom he called his customers and clients. 

Perhaps I owe an apology to my readers for 
giving even these brief outlines of occurrences 
which spread serious alarm at that time through 
the neighbourhood, for many miles round Temple- 
ton Lodge. It will be seen presently, however, 
that they have a considerable bearing on my per- 
sonal history ; and I must yet add another circum- 
stance or two. 

One of these was, that the offer of rewards for 
the discovery and conviction of the ruffians seemed 
utterly ineffectual, not only with regard to the end 





designed, but even in checking the misdeeds. Per- 
haps this is not so much to be wondered at when 


the unsatisfactory state of the country police of 


that day is borne in mind; especially when it is 
remembered that even now, in spite of an im- 
proved system and greater vigilance, some painful 
instances of atrocious crime have been committed 


with apparent impunity, so, at least, as to battle | 
all the skill of men trained to the pursuit of the | 


guilty.* 

To be sure, a few arrests were made, and some 
suspected persons were examined by country ma- 
gistrates ; but as they were able to give a reason- 


able account of themselves, and their identity with | 


either of the miscreants could not be established, 
they were necessarily discharged. 

Another circumstance connected with these 
events was, that competent judges declared, with- 
out hesitation, that the burglars must be practised 
London hands. For there was then, as I believe 
there is now, a superior execution and finish—if 
the expression may be allowed—in metropolitan 
crime, rarely attained by mere country practi- 
tioners. In this case, the skill, foresight, and 
arrangement evidently exercised in these robberies, 
bore all the marks of superior London training. 
This, at least, was the deliberate and firm belief 
of an experienced thief-taker, who was employed 
in the vain pursuit and detection of the criminals. 

And this it-was: that set my thoughts wander- 
ing to Thieves’ Castle. My readers will remem- 
ber the brief description 1 gave, some chapters 
back, of that den of infamy, and the correspond- 
ence maintained there with housebreakers and 
highway robbers in different parts of the country; 
and I could not conceal from myself the great 


probabilitythat my unhappy father:was concerned | 
in the affairs I have just deseribed. The descrip- 


tion given, too, of the principal burglar tallied 
well enough with my remembrance of the ruffian 
Kite; and, added to this, was:tlie previous appear- 
ance of the old ballad-simger-in our part of the 
country. It seemed all plain to me now. The 
regularly orgamized community of evil-doers had 
fixed on this distant spot for their winter cam- 
paign ; had commissioned the wretched old man 
te obtain needful information of available points of 
attack—am office for which, alas! he was teo well 
fitted by long habit and inclination; had probably 
furnished for him means of more expeditious tran- 
sit from and to head-quarters than his owm bodily 
powers could have furnished ; and had ‘taken care 
to provide such retreats for themselves, with other 
appliances for baffling the pursuit of justice, which 
long experience would naturally suggest. Looking 
at it thus, itwas no longer a mystery to me that 
the nefarious plans of the housebreakers had been 
thus far successful. 

I need not describe the agony these thouglits 
produced in my mind, and the attempts I made to 
escape from their obvious conclusions. Oh, what 
would I not have given, if the most costly gifts 
had been at my disposal, to have been assured 





* Among other instances which will occur to many of my 
readers, are those of the fearful murder of an aged couple in 
Yorkshire; and of Mr. Little, in Dublin; the perpetrators 


of which—though the dreadful deeds were committed under 


circumstances which might have seemed almost certain of 
leading to instant discovery—yet remain involved in mystery. 
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that I wronged my unhappy parent by these sus- 
And how mournfully did I regret that 
my father had ever sought, and made himself 
An orphan condition would have 
been comparative bliss: I was worse than or- 
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picions ! 
known to me! 


phaned. 


“ You have done right to tell me of these sus- 
picions of yours, Roland,” said Mr. Simmonds, 
when I spoke to him on the subject; “and it 
seems likely enough that they are well founded. 
And you think that we have to expect a visit from 
these people before they leave this part of the 


country ?” 


“T am afraid we must, sir,” said I, remember- 
ing the inquisitive glances cast by the old spy 


over the assailable parts of the house, and know- 


ing that he had ample means of finding out the 


weakness of our garrison. 

“T think so too,” said Mr. Simmonds, pale and 
trembling with apprehension (I have intimated 
that he was both timid and hypochondriac) ; “ and 
I don’t know what I had better do.” 

“Would it not be well to let the groom and 
gardener sleep in the house ?”’ I suggested; “and 
if you would not mind the expense, sir, it might 
be prudent to employ a night-watchman for a few 
weeks, till these alarms have passed away.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed my master vehemently, 
“T will not have men in my house. They are not 
to be trusted, Roland. You are the only one 


I can trust, and I won't have anybody else | 


about me.” 
I expected this; for it was one of my poor mas- 


ter’s fancies that every person he employed had | 


base designs on, not only his property, but his 
life; and it seems as strange to me now as it did 
then, that he had made a solitary exception in my 
favour; and I could see that even my proposal, 
natural as it was, excited for a moment his jealous 
suspicions of my good faith.* 

“No, no,” he repeated, more calmly, “ I think 


that you and I should be a match for the villains, | 


ifthey come ; and ‘ open enemies are better than 
false friends,’ eh, Roland ?” 

I would do what I could, I said; but if the men 
were whom I supposed them to be—and, indeed, 
indging by what they already had done, whoever 


they might be—they were very desperate villains | 
indeed. And would it not be well to write to | 


Mr. Richard (my employer’s son) and ask him—— 

“You don’t know what you are talking about, 
Roland,” said Mr. Simmonds, hastily, and relaps- 
ing into his previous nervous excitement. “ Do 
you think I would expose my dear boy to such 





* [have not cared to dwell upon the eccentricities of my 


kind employer ; and I will not do so now. But some af my | 


readers may remember @ somewhat similar instance of mental 
hallucination, in the case of the Rev. Mr. H—, who, though 


possessed of large property, and living in a large mansion, | 
could not be prevailed on tu keep more than one servant of | 


either sex; and who was so painfully suspicious even of them, 
that he securely locked them up every night, lest they should 
be tempted to rob bim, and perhaps murder him for che sake 
of his wealth. 

“ He lost his life,” says his biographer, * in the following 
extraordinary manner. Going one morning to let out hia 
Servants,” who, according to the narrative, must have slept in 
suicteched building, “‘ his dog fawned upon him suddenly, and 


ance; but, being locked up, they could not help their master, 


|| and he was accordingly drowned.” 


rew him into a pond. The servants heard him call for assist- | 





danger as you seem to fear? No, no; we will be 
a match for them; you are not afraid, are you?” 
he demanded, speaking more harshly than he had 
ever before spoken to me. 

It was impossible to move Mr. Simmonds from 
his determination ; and thus, with no human pro- 
tection against the designs of wicked men, our 
small household separated and retired night after 
night—thankful every succeeding morning for an- 
other day’s reprieve from the fears which had 
haunted our very dreams. 

Meanwhile, however, tidings of the outrages I 
have described reached the ears of Mr. Richard ; 
and it was some relief to me, at least, when he 
unexpectedly made his appearance, accompanied 
by a servant, and declared his intention to remain 
at Templeton Lodge for the protection of his 
aged father, until the cause for alarm had been 
removed. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


SLOPPY STEVENS MAKES HIS LAST APPEARANCE— 
IGNOMINIOUSLY. 


Tuat same night I was aroused from the first 
refreshing sleep I had had for many preceding 
ones, by the violent ringing of an alarm-bell, the 
cord of which I knew to be in the chamber of my 
master ; and by tumultuous sounds from the lower 
part of the house, closely followed by the shrieks 
| of the two female servants, who, like me, had been 
| thus suddenly awakened. 

It was past midnight, dark and stormy. Wind 
| howled in and around the chimneys, and heavy 
| yain rattled against the casements of the old man- 
sion; but above this peaceful din I could distin- 
guish voices. 

I sprang from my bed bewildered. In another 
moment I had hastily cast on some of my gar- 
ments, and was groping my way down the dark 
staircase. At the first landing-place I nearly 
stumbled over a man, who was crouching, as it 
seemed, against the wall. 

“Ts it you, Leigh?” gasped he. It was Mr. 
Richard’s servant, who, the previous evening, had 
been rather loud in his boastings of what he would 





' do if the house were attacked. 
| Yew 


What is the matter? What do these 
noises mean ?” 

“They have got in; and they are mur—mur 
don’t go away from me: if you go down, 
| you'll be mur—murdered too,” he cried, trembling 

violently, and clinging to me: but I broke from 
his grasp. 

The noise appeared to come from Mr. Sim- 
monds’s chamber; and as I hastened toward it, it 
became more loud and distinct. I could now not 





| only distinguish voices, but I knew them; and I 


know not now whether my blood more curdled 
with fear, or boiled with indignation: they were 
the voices of Kite and Sloppy Stevens, raised in 
threats of fearful import. There were other voices, 
too—those of my poor master, entreating for for- 
bearance and mercy, and of his son, shouting for 
assistance. Then there was a scuffle; and, before 
I could reach the spot, the sound of a pistol. 

I rushed forward. I claim no credit for ex- 


treme courage : nine men out of ten would proba- 
bly have done precisely as I did. Besides, I had 
| not been so delicately nurtured as to think much 
x 2 
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of bodily injury. I rushed forward, then, and 
sprang into the chamber. 

A night lamp was burning on a bracket, and a 
fire, which I had made up three hours before, was 
yet blazing in the grate; and by this light, a 
scene presented itself which my memory still 
vividly retains. 

Struggling desperately in the grasp of two men, 
disguised in crape masks, was the son of my em- 
ployer. They had dragged him to the floor; and 
the pistol which he had fired in self-defence, but 
without effect, had been wrested from his hand, 
and was now being turned as a murderous wea- 
pon of offence against him, by the strong arm of 
one of the robbers. 

Another and a yet more helpless conflict had, as 


it seemed, already terminated ; for the aged owner | 
of the mansion lay stretched on the fioor appa- | 
rently senseless, and disregarded by two other | 


wretches, who were already silently but expedi- 
tiously proceeding with their work of pillage. 
small bureau had been forced open, and the chink 
of money told that they were thus far successful in 
their criminal enterprise. 

It was only in a rapid and momentary glance, 
however, that these particulars were impressed on 
my senses ; for as I instinctively rushed forward 
and arrested a blow which would probably have 
added murder to robbery, a cry, which I knew to 
be that of the ruffian Kite, rang through the 
chamber. 

«Tis young Roland Leigh, riz from the dead !” 
he shouted, with a fearful ery; and, the next mo- 
ment, every veiled face was turned towards me, 
while their owners fell back with obvious terror 
from my unexpected apparition. 

The panic was complete and decisive. The har- 
dened villains, who would not have scrupled at 
committing murder rather than be defeated in 
their unlawful object, and whose brute courage 
had carried them through many scenes of desperate 
resistance and real bodily peril, were not proof 
against superstition. As it afterwards proved, my 
face was familiar to them all, for they had known 
me in my involuntary sojourn at Thieves’ Castle, 
where it was firmly believed that I had perished 
in the wreck of the “ General Washington ;” and 
my sudden appearance among them, while thus 
engaged in their dark deed of violence, struck 
them, one and all, with deadly fear. For an in- 
stant only they staggered and attempted to rally ; 
and then, overpowered by their superstitious dread 
of contact with a spirit, as they afterwards con- 
fessed, they turned and fled. 

Meanwhile, my master’s son had risen to his 
feet; and, though unable to comprehend the 
moving cause of this sudden flight, he was suffi- 
ciently collected to take advantage of the obvious 
terror which had fallen upon the robbers. And in 
our pursuit of them we were joined by his servant, 
who had, partially at least, shaken off his tem- 
porary cowardice, and regained some presence of 
mind. I shall not further attempt to describe the 
particulars of that stormy and perilous night, how- 
ever : let it suffice to say that, after a renewed and 
desperate struggle, two of the miscreants were dis- 
abled and captured before they had reached the 
window through which they had effected an en- 
trance; and the other two, though they managed 


J 


A| 


| to eseape, were hotly pursued by the groom, who 
| had been aroused by our shouts, and by Mr. 
| Richard himself, and gave themselves up as pri- 
| soners. As I have already intimated, one of the 
' burglars was my old Whiskers’ Rents acquaint- 
ance, Sloppy Stevens, and another, the ruffian Kite, 
of Thieves’ Castle. 


I shall spare my readers the report of a criminal 
prosecution and trial; for though my history has 
necessarily led me to a record of crime, I would 
not that it should catch the features of a Newgate 
Calendar. I will briefly say, therefore, that the 
unhappy men were, after several weeks’ imprison- 
ment, placed at the bar of justice for attempted 
burglary. Two words will tell the result—— 
“ Guitty ;” “ Deatu.” And thus, though hand 
had joined in hand, the wicked did not go un- 
punished. 

They did not suffer the full penalty of the law, 
however. Perhaps they owed this exercise of 
mercy to the earnest prayers and strong influence 
of their prosecutor ; but it may be that they pur- 
chased it by treachery to former companions in 
crime, and unwilling service to the state. I know 
only this—that, following hard upon their trial, a 
sudden enlightenment fell upon the police of that 
day, respecting a notorious haunt of thieves and 
coiners, in an old house on. the banks of the 
Thames, very near to London, and that a strong 
detachment of constables forced an entrance. They 
found the nest, and many undeniable and unequi- 
vocal proofs of the criminal character of its in- 
mates, but the birds were flown. 

Then were scattered over the country offers of 
rewards for the capture of certain individuals—and 
of one, in particular, who, under various “ aliases,” 
among which was that of “ Captain Leigh”—had 
rendered themselves obnoxious to justice. His 
person was described with minute fidelity, and his 
usual haunts were expressly indicated. 

But these offers produced no response. Months 
passed away, and no further discoveries were 
made. 

Meanwhile, the small establishment at Temple- 
ton Lodge was broken up. Indeed, Mr. Sin- 
monds never returned to his home after the trial 
of the burglars; for his health gave way beneath 





firmed imbecility. I will not dwell upon this: it 
months of harmless and not entirely unhappy lu- 
nacy—died in the arms of his son, and under his 
roof. 


AN ELECTION IN OUR BOROUGH. 


Tam not going to publish the locality of our bo- 


straw to know where the doings I am about to 
record took place. I am writing at an exciting 
moment ; and even if I were to particularise very 
closely, people would be guessing and guessing, 
and appropriating all the details to their own 
special district. Moreover, they might blame me 
for personalities, and perhaps worry themselves 








; and their neighbours with reflections with which 








the excitement to which he had been exposed, and, | 
with his health of body, his mind sunk into con- | 


is enough to say that my poor master—aftera few | 


rough, because it does not concern the reader one | 
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they have really no more to do than has the man 
in the moon. 

Rumours of the coming election began to be 
rife at the moment when the public became 
aware of the success of that parliamentary event 
which placed Ministers in a minority, and con- 
cerning which —that being a political matter, 
sufficiently discussed in the newspapers—I shall 
say nothing here. The rumour of a business so 
important stirred up the deep waters of society 


| throughout the whole borough, and threw them 


| into an unwonted state of turmoil and agitation. 

Then came the first indications of the coming 
| strife in the shape of a dense fall of monster pla- 

cards, of all colours—white, blue, red, green, and 
|| yellow—-covering the dead walls, the hoardings, 

the empty houses, and especially the taverns, hos- 
tels, wine-vaults, and beer-shops, which they com- 
pletely swaddled, to the utter extinguishment of 
bricks and mortar. Not content with this, the 
placards stuck like limpets to the backs of cabs, 
omnibuses, and butchers’ carts ; they walked about 
|| the streets on wooden banners raised aloft, and on 
| both sides of perambulating sandwiches, on the 
| level of the sight-line. More than that, they 
| stared at us from the shop-windows of nearly 
every tradesman ; they flew in duodecimo editions 
down our areas; they insinuated themselves under 
our street doors; they hung dangling from our 
knockers ; and they came at all hours, with thun- 
dering double-raps, through the medium of the 
postman. 

Thus it was, by means of the printer, the bill- 
sticker, and the host of myrmidons they can urge 
into action, that we, the electors, became possessed 
of the information which by this time most of us 
were eager to get, and which, to state it briefly, 
was to the following effect :—For the single va- 
cancy in our borough, there were five candidates 
anxious for the honour of representing us in par- 
liament. ‘These gentlemen I shall denominate, on 
the present occasion, Mr. Chopper, Mr. Topper, 
Mr. Whopper, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Chopper was a military man, and went in 
for British supremacy all the world over. He was 
the favourite with the immense majority at the 
open-air meetings, and at the hustings on the day 
of nomination ; and it was quite spirit-stirring to 
hear his glorious bursts of patriotism: “ What 
had the Chinese to do—what could they do against 
the British, he should like to know—but submit ? 
Let the long-tails knock under,” etc., ete. With 
these sentiments he carried the mob away with 
him ; their most sweet voices were all in his fa- 
vour ; but then, voices are not votes yet. 

_ Mr. Topper was a scholar, and a practical poli- 
tician to boot. On the platform in the lecture- 
hall he swayed the crowded assemblies in a man- 
ner almost magical; he seemed to have all our 
country’s history at his fingers’ ends ; showed the 
gradual rise and growth of the British constitu- 
tion from the days of the Saxon downwards; 
thrilled the audience with patriotic pride at the 
recapitulation of what their forefathers had done ; 
and roused them to a spirit of emulation in this 
their hour of duty and devotion to their country’s 
cause. Topper, as a matter of course, carried 
along with him all the education and intellect of 








the borough. Slanderers assailed him; but he 





dashed the slime aside, and threw the hateful 
stains back on his assailants. He would win the 
day, there was not a doubt of it, and the borough 
of Bangham would be honoured in its representa- 
tive. So, at least, said the cleverest fellows in the 
place; and they ought to know. 

As for Mr. Whopper, the clever fellows did 
not think much of him. What he had to say was 
not much, but he said it some hundreds of times 
over, and it amounted to this: Britain was a com- 
mercial country, and he was a commercial man. 
He was not given to talk; but when there was 
work to do, he knew how to do it—and did it. If 
the people wanted a representative who would do 
their work for them, he was their man. If they 
wanted to be plunged into expensive and ruinous 
wars, let them vote for Chopper; if they wanted 
a talking machine, there was Topper, ready-made 
to their hands—let them take him. Thus much 
he said in « cheerful, confident, off-hand way, and 
left the rest of the talking to his friends and sup- 
porters. 

As for Messrs. Brown and Jones—whether 
alarmed by the perils and expenses of the contest, 
I know not, but they withdrew from the struggle 
just as it commenced in earnest, and left the field 
to Chopper, Topper, and Whopper, who, with their 
partisans, now fell to their work like veritable 
Titans. There was a week yet to elapse before 
the day of polling, and a busy, boisterous, and 
memorable week it turned out. What with the 
out-door meetings by day, and the public-house 
and lecture-hall meetings by night, the candidates 
were kept in a perpetual turmoil and perspiration. 
The borough being divided into four districts, each 
district had to be addressed daily ; and now it 
was, when the necessity of this measure became 
apparent and urgent, that Messrs. Chopper and 
Topper both discovered, too late, how egregiously 
they had been out-manceuvred by Mr. Whopper, 
the man who “ when there was work to do, knew 
how to do it, and did it;” for, lo and behold! it 
came out that, in the ten-pound district, where 
the voters were most numerous, Whopper had 
rented all the public-houses, and the com- 
mittees of Chopper and Topper could not find 
so much as a beer-shop to put their heads 
in. In this extremity they were reduced to the 
necessity of taking up with tea-gardens, drew 
upon themselves the soubriquet of ‘“ hot-water- 
for-two-pence men,” and fought their fight under 
a great disadvantage. Still, their courage never 
flagged ; they worked all the harder in the face 
of these obstructions, and each kept up an indo- 
mitable front to the enemy. 

If the candidates and their partisans worked 
hard, we, the enlightened electors, were allowed 
but little repose. If we went abroad, we were 
billed and circularised at every corner ; were pulled 
up at every dead wall by a new placard, contain- 
ing the assertion or the refutation of some new 
slander ; were invited to this meeting or the other 
committee ; were held by the button by touters 
for Topper, and dogged by the heels by ditto for 
Chopper ; or dragged off to some existing meeting, 
where one or other of the candidates, or his agent, 
was thundering in advocacy of his character or 
principles, in the face of some “ malicious libel” of 
the moment. I must say I was not very pro- 
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foundly struck with the enlightenment of the | mass towards that particular letter of the alphabet 
multifaced mob on some of these occasions. Once | which corresponds with the initial of their name ; 
they were riotously clamorous for the name of , aud there is consequently a great deal of criss- 
the writer of an anonymous letter, and would not , cross traversing continually going on in the crowd, 
be appeased by the only explanation that could which does not tend to improve their behaviour, 
be given; and once they interrupted the orator | Outside the circle, sturdy fellows are grasping 
for a definition of the meaning of the term “ poll- | wooden banners, on which is wafered in figures, 
tax.” However, these things are trifles; they, of | not yet dry, the state of the poll as it stands at 
course, knew all about the British constitution, | present. Topper is at the top by a hundred votes 
and that is the grand thing. Then, if we electors | at least ; and Chopper, notwithstanding the voices 














stayed at home, we did not escape that way. 

“* Bang, bang!” goes the knocker. 

“Ts Mr. Whatsnum at home ?” 

“Ves, air.” 

“Present him with that card—shall be happy 
to see him;’ and three gents follow Betty into 
the parlour. 

Shall be proud to receive your pledge, sir, for 
Mr. Chopper.” 

“You can leave your 
pledge myself.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 
out. 

“ Bang, bang!’ again. 

Enter three more gents, and—— 

Ditto, ditto, ditto. 

“ Bang, bang!” the third time, and ditto, ditto, 
ditto, repeated. 

Then comes the postman’s bang double, and he 
hands in a letter, containing a declaration of prin- 
ciples, which we have read half-a-dozen times al- 
ready, and know by heart. The next post brings 
the same sort of thing from the two other candi- 
dates, till we begin: to grow thoroughly sick and 
weary of the affair, and wish it were well over. 
Before the week is run out, we have been billed 
and placarded and lectured and canvassed to such 
an extent, that we catch ourselves entertaining a 
fancy that we, our voices, our votes, our political 
opinions, and everything belonging to us, are not 
our own property at all, but belong to somebody 
else, though who that somebody is, whether it is 
Chopper, Topper, or Whopper, we are far from 
feeling any degree of certainty, and would be glad 
if some other body would tell us. 

But all things have an end, and even elections 
are not exempt from the general lot. The polling- 
day dawns at last, and the entire borough is rife 
with unmistakeable manifestations of the import- 
ant crisis. The partisans of Mr. Chopper, and, in 
like manner, those of Mr. Topper, have been at 
great pains to impress their friends with the 
policy and the necessity of voting early in the 
morning, hoping, perhaps, to carry the election by 
the force of exawple, because they know well 
enough that men of wavering principle are often 
fond of siding with the winning party. Hence, 
the first thing we hear in the morning is the 
rush and racket of wheels, and the first thing we 
see is the placarded cabs and carriages rushing 
hither and thither—Chopper, Topper, and Whop- 
per, all mingled together, beating up through 
every street and thoroughfare for independent 
voters, and whisking them off captive to the poll- 
ing-booths. The booth where the major part of 
the polling will come off is reared in the market- 
place, and is surrounded by a dense mob, not riot- 
ous, but not in the most calm and placable tem- 
per. Voters have to make their way through the 


card; do not intend to 


Bows, smiles, 


and backing | 


| were so unanimous for him at the hustings, is as 


much below Whopper, who occupies the middle 
| position. But as yet it is only ten o'clock, and 
| nothing can be predicated of the event from the 
| present situation of affairs. Canvassers, pledge- 
book in hand, are threading the thronged streets 
lin every direction—here one minute, there an- 
| other—nudging one man, expostulating with a 
| second, and bagging a third; and running them- 
| selves off their legs and talking themselves hoarse 
with the excitement and the hard labour of their 
| vocation. The crowd round, the polling -booths 
| murmurs, and simmers and bubbles; but, thanks 
to the march of intellect in the present day, does 
| not boil over into riot and personal outrage. Now 
and then a wild shout or a horse-laugh runs 
along the throng, but of staves and bludgeons 
there are none, and the fists, where they are not 
open in argumentation, are for the most part de- 
posited peaceably in the pockets of the owners, 
This, at any rate, is a great improvement upon a 
state of things prevailing within the recollection 
of most of us, and that not very long ago either. 
Thus the day wears gradually on, without a 
moment's pause in the racket of wheels or the 
traffic to and fro of partisans and constituents. 
But, looking at the state of the poll at two o'clock, 
it is seen that though Topper has quintupled his 
numbers since the morning, Whopper has still 
maintained his relative distance, or rather has a 
trifle lessened it; while Chopper, valiant com- 
batant though he is, is literally put hors de com- 
bat, being several hundreds of votes in the rear. 
For another hour the proportion between the two 
favourite candidates, with whom the contest now 
virtually rests, continues much the same. Not 
so when three o’clock has struck. It is now the 
last hour of polling, and ecce signum! Lo! from 
the far out-lying ten-pound quarters comes a 
solid phalanx of patriots, linked arm in arm in 
rows, and ranged in dense column, preceded by 
the broad banner of the wily Whopper, and swoop- 
ing down on the polling-booth as if bent on 
sweeping it before them. Then the hearts of the 
Toppers sink within them, as that reserve of not 
imperial guards advance into the field of combat, 
and bear away all opposition. “Smith for Whop- 
per—Biggs for Whopper—Timmins for Whop- 
per.” Everybody is for Whopper for the next 
three-quarters of an hour, during which the poll- 
clerks are scribbling as fast as their fingers can 
move. At the end of that time the face of affairs 
is as totally changed as it was by the advance of 
Napoleon's invincibles at the field of Marengo. 
Topper is dead beat; as for Chopper, he is no- 
where ; and Whopper is uP. for the borough of 
Bangham. ; 
I shall not attempt to describe the indignation 
of the supporters of Topper, the gentleman and 
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scholar—comprising, as they did, the educated 
and intellectual class of the borough. Their wrath 
at defeat was only equalled by their disgust at 
the means by which it was accomplished—that 
they, the thinkers and philosophers of Bangham, 
should be overthrown by the boobies and the 
beer-bibbers! For it was a lamentable fact that 
numbers of the reserve voters brought up by 


Whopper at the crisis were in a state of un- | 


deniable confusion through drinking, and in no 


| the duties of the franchise. 


| his profession of principles at the outset. 


In his address to his congratulating constitu- 
ents after the victory, Whopper reminded them of 
* Gen- 


| tiemen,” said he, “I told you that when there 


| was work to be done, I knew how to do it. 


The 


| work I have had to do for the last ten days was, 
| to get returned for Bangham, and I have done it. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|, moment it was over. 


| per; but should a committee of the House of | 
Commons unseat him for his cleverness, the laugh | 


| If I had neglected my own business, I should | 
| have lost the opportunity of attending to yours. | 
You will know, henceforth, that I am not in the | 
| habit of failing in what I undertake.” 


| afford to adopt them. 
| public and promenading suit, if it have such a 


and palpable enough if left to itself, it never is 
left to itself if it assume a disagreeable and unflat- 
tering appearance, but is immediately pushed into 
the back-ground, or, if that is impossible, is faced 
and veneered over with something pleasanter to 
look upon. For reasons closely connected with 
the above undeniable facts, we always make a 
point of plunging into the bye-ways of a town or 
city, of the social condition of which we would be 


rightly informed. The bye-way is a more truth- 
condition to exercise with becoming discretion | 


ful index of what is going on, than is the com- 
mercial or fashionable thoroughfare. It can afford 
to dispense with seemings, or rather, it cannot 
There, society doffs its 


thing belonging to it, and bustles about in disha- 
bille ; and the facts that one meets with are plain 
and undisguised, and there is no more mistake 
about them than such as may arise from the ob- 
server’s want of penetration. So we shall take a 
turn in the bye-ways of Manchester. 

The first thing we notice is that, except in 
those districts populated by the factory workers, 


The proverb says that they may laugh who | the bye-ways of the cotton capital are nowhere so 
win. The laugh at present lies with Mr. Whop- | exclusively surrendered to the poor as is the case 


will be on the other side. 
I have alluded above to the improved aspect of 
election times, compared to what they were; but 


in most other large cities. This looks well, and 
there is an appreciable advantage arising out of 


| it. The presence of the warehouse, the industrial 


establishment, and the workshops and storehouses 
of the handicraftsman among the dwellings and 


in sober truth there is much room for improve- | haunts of the lower orders, keeps the functions of 
ment still remaining. In reality, the choice of a | industry and the benefits of honest independence 


representative is a sacred and solemn duty, not to | 


be lightly discharged. It is highly culpable to 
connect it with drinking at taverns and _ beer- 
houses. All interested canvassing is foul play. 
The electors should be left to the free and spon- 
taneous exercise of their own judgment. Anony- 
mous publications bearing on the election should 


| be strictly forbidden, and the candidates left to 
| rely on the force of their individual talent and 


character. 

It was curious to see how rapidly all signs and 
symbols of the contest disappeared almost the 
The shop-windows, which 


'| for ten days past had been blotted and blinded 


with election placards, all underwent a simul- 


| taneous clearance, and the commercial business of 
| the borough, stagnant to a great degree for the 


| channel. 


past week, was again set running in its natural 
By the next morning the cabs had 
emerged from their paper cases; the »ill-stickers 


|| had buried the banners on the walls under a new 
|| formation of “ double-royal” and printer's ink ; 


| and before night the taverns and public-houses 


|| had burst once more their electioneering cere- 


| ments and resumed their wonted appearance. 


And, to say the truth, few of us are sorry that 


| the racketty business is over and done with, for a 


season at least. 





THE SKETCHER IN MANCHESTER. 
A STROLL IN THE BYE-WAYS. 
He who judges of anything in existence solely 
from that outward aspect of it which is made up 
for show, is likely to come to a conclusion that is 
not worth much. Though the truth of things 
naturally floats to the surface, and becomes visible 





constantly before their eyes. There is an advan- 
tage here which in those isolated regions of squalor 
and poverty one meets with in London, is alto- 
gether wanting, and which must operate, to a 
certain extent, to prevent the young from growing 
up the victims of listless, apathetic, and idle 
habits—a description applicable to tens of thou- 
sands of the London supernumerary class. 

The traffic and the modes of earning a liveli- 
hood observable in the bye-ways of Manchester, 
though identical, to a considerable extent, with 
those prevailing in all large towns, yet show some 
remarkable differences and peculiarities, which 
will become apparent in the course of our morn- 
ing’s stroll. There is the same generation of old 
furniture-brokers, who figure and flourish in the 
slums of Cow Cross and Saffron Hill; with the 
difference, however, that the Lancashire dealer 
would seem to have succeeded to the disjecta and 
rejecta of his metropolitan congener, inasmuch as 
he makes no scruple of exhibiting for sale articles 
and fragments of articles which the latter, whose 
coal costs him twenty-pence a bushel, would use 
for firewood. There is an abundance of the same 
species of production in the fine arts as is found 
travelling about the streets of London on the 
backs of dealers. These are of a good bold size, 
something less than a yard square, in brilliant 
frames of Dutch metal, and purchaseable at such 
a thing as a crown a piece. There is the invari- 
able marine-store dealer, with his old iron and brass 
and all other metals, and that suspicious dark 
background to his den, which nothing but the 
policeman’s bull’s-eye can penetrate. There are 
the same museums of old leather, in the form of 
deceased boots and shoes, and everything that 
comes between those two extremes of foot-cover- 
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ing—establishments that do not thrive in Man- 
chester so well as could be wished, owing toa 


prevalent fancy for going barefooted among the | 


denizens of the back streets. But with these and 


other demonstrations peculiar to a definite phase | 


of civilization, and common to all great cities, the 
stranger meets with others not so common. 

Whirr! whiz! followed by such a wrench of 
splitting timber, as though Milo were come again, 
and rending the oak in yonder tumble-down shed. 
What is here? ‘Two boys, up to their eyes in 
splinters and shavings, are bending over a ma- 
chine, half buried in shavings too, which keeps 
dashing backwards and forwards, under the im- 
petus of a minikin rotary steam-engine, half sunk 
in the ground. A stout plank, some three feet 
long and ten inches wide, lies under the machine, 
which at every stroke slashes off a slice of it, 
something thicker than a shilling. 

“ What are you doing, my lad P” 

“ Just making hat-boxes, sir; that’s all.” 

And so it is. These slips of scabbard, rent from 
the plank at the rate of a couple of gross per 
hour, or thereabouts, are delivered, with a com- 
mensurate proportion of paper, to women and 
children, who cut out the tops and bottoms with 
shears, stitch them together with needle and 
thread, paste them inside and out with paper, and 
deliver them at the warehouse, at a price per gross 
which we must not mention. So much for the 
mystery of hat-box making. 

We have not gone far, when what seems an- 
other novelty steps out to meet us on the foot- 
pavement. It is a pile of ponderous ledgers and 
account-books, shorn of their russia covers and 


vellum-bands, numbering together, with those 
which crowd and cram the little shop within up 
to the ceiling, near a thousand volumes, and all 


offered for sale as waste paper. We can easily un- 
derstand that Manchester, with its gigantic com- 
merce, must yield a constant supply of material 
of this sort; but London must yield still more, 
and yet we have no recollection of seeing wares of 
this kind publicly exposed for sale. The entries 
in one of them, which lies open, date thirty years 
back. 

** Knocking-up at any hour of the morning.” 
So runs an inscription, placarded in a window, 
nearly upon a level with the ankles. We have seen 
that announcement in one or two places before, 
and, having made some inquiries on the matter, 
are now entitled to be considered an authority on 
knocking-up. Who are the parties requiring to 
be knocked up? That is the first question. The 
answer instructs us as to some of the unpleasant 
peculiarities and contingencies of Manchester in- 
dustry. The factory-workers begin their labour 
precisely at six in the morning. As a general rule 
they do not require to be knocked up, being in 
the habit of waking and rising soon after five—a 
habit engendered of necessity and long practice. 
But the factory-worker is dependent upon steam 
for his moving power; and if he begins at six, 
and it takes two, three, four hours to get up the 
steam in a large engine, it is clear that somebody 
must be alert in the factory two, three, or four 
hours before the body of workpeople come. So 
the engineer, the stoker, the firemen, and all in 
attendance on the engine may require to be 


| knocked up; and seeing that their day’s work is 
so much longer than that of the average factory 
hands, it is no marvel if they sleep soundly enough 
| to need some vigorous knocking to awaken them. 
Then there are the servants and functionaries at 
the railway stations, which abound in Manchester, 
whence trains are rushing off at the earliest prac- 
ticable hour. There are the engineers and stokers 
of the iron way, as well as of the factories—men 
who lead a laborious life, and who would be likely 
enough to sleep too long if not violently awakened. 
Add to these the cases of persons purposing to 
travel at an early hour, and other occasional and 
accidental causes for early rising, and you have 
the raw—in the sense of undressed—material on 
which the knocker-up goes to work. 

But who is the knocker-up? That is a more 
difficult question to answer. In some cases he is 
a night-watchman who has certain premises to 
guard during the night, and who, therefore, can 
only practise knocking up within a very limited 
circle. Sometimes he is a poor fellow who cannot 
get employment, and who takes up with the 
knocking-up trade for the sake of earning a crust 
to keep life in him. Sometimes he is a poorer 
fellow still, who could not work if he had work 
to do, in consequence of weak wits or crippled 
limbs—crippled perhaps by some machine which 
had been his working companion for years, 
And sometimes he is the poorest fellow of all—a 
fellow who could work if -he chose, but who won't 
work because he doesn’t choose, preferring to 
starve on the miserable dole he gets by knocking- 
up. Again, the knocker-up is often the mother 
of a family of workers, to whom she is the domes- 
tic slave, and who, having to knock up her own 
children, turns the necessity to profit by perform- 
ing the same duty for her neighbours. And 
lastly, the knocker-up may be some worn-out 
worker of threescore and ten, who in old age and 
decrepitude has turned his days into nights, who 
rises with the owl, and goes to rest at cock-crow, 
only creeping into bed himself after he has roused 
his customers out of it. We may add, that the 
professsion of knocker-up is not exactly a sinecure. 
It is true that it does not require much capital to 
start with; all a man wants is a good double- 
knocker, the most convenient form of which is 
found to be a stout truncheon grasped by the 
middle. With this he beats the verei/lée on the 
door of the sleeper, with a moderate murmur at 
first ; but if the apparition of the night-capped 
head is slow in coming forth from the window 
above, an indignant energy soon marks his ap- 
peal, and a storm is raised on the sounding panels 
loud enough to rouse a whole district ; nor will it 
abate until the customer has made the usual re- 
sponse. The charge for knocking-up varies from 
twopence to fourpence per week, according to the 
hour of knocking. 

Half way down a long narrow street, with dimi- 
nutive houses, we come upon a singular demon- 
stration, and one peculiar to Manchester and the 
cotton district. We do not need to be informed 
what it signifies ; the exhibition speaks for itself. 
Seated with their backs to the wall of an inclosed 
yard are a number of infant children, none of 
them younger than two years of age, or older 





than four. There are fourteen in all, and the 
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whole of them are under the care of a little fellow 
in clogs and corduroys, himself not older than 
seven. The faces of these infants, as they sit 
fronting the sun, present the oddest study we 
ever looked on—laughable if you are disposed to 
laugh—sad and painful if you are disposed to re- 
flection. ‘There is not a smile upon one of those 
sallow little baby cheeks, and on most of them, 
all indeed but one, there is not a single feature of 
dissatisfaction ; but, instead of such usual varia- 
tions of the infant countenance, there is a dreamy 
expression of something which is not so much 
comfort as resignation, and which, being an ex- 
pression properly belonging to years of maturity, 
is exceedingly unnatural, and therefore repulsive. 
It is almost a shame to make the remark, but all 
the while we look at them we are reminded of the 
uncomfortable woeful phiz of propriety that marks 
a troop of performing dogs ranged ready for their 
melancholy dance. The one exception alluded to 
is that of a ruddy-faced child of three, upon whom 
the comforting cordial of the morning has not 
taken effect, and who, refusing to be comforted 
that way, is bellowing with all his might and 
bawling for his “ mammy.” 

The oddest member of the whole group is the 
boy, who, as deputy nurse, has them all in charge. 
He is no more like a boy of seven than he is like 
a matron of fifty, nor half so much ; he is anxious, 
and careful, and oppressed in his mind with the 
weight of his responsibilities ; he coaxes the frac- 
tious infant, and dandles it, and talks baby talk 
to it with the volubility of a monthly nurse; he 
has not the slightest notion of amusing himself— 
never dreams of such a thing, but, with an eye 
constantly on his charge, patrols the pavement in 
front of them with the regularity of a sentry on 
duty. The reader need scarcely be told that these 
infants are the children of factory-workers at this 
moment in attendance on their machines, who are 
left for the day in charge of a professional nurse, 
who is assisted in her functions by the little boy 
of seven, probably her son. They are sent out 
into the sunshine this morning for an airing ; the 
sight of them recalls forcibly to our mind an in- 
stitution in Paris, established for the express 
purpose of taking charge of infants while their 
mothers are at work, and of which, under the title 
of The Créche, some account will be found in the 
* Leisure Hour,” No. 188. The force of contrast 
can go no farther; and we commend the consi- 
deration of that article to those among the philan- 
thropists of Manchester who may thiuk it worth 
while to prevent the bodily and _ intellectual 
stunting of the industrial race. 

A little shop in a little house, doing a little 
business in a literary way in the midst of the 
homes of the factory-workers. Let us see what 
appears to be the staple of the literature in demand. 
There is Seven Dials rubbish to begin with : dream- 
books, fortune-telling books, and silly song-books, 
sold at a profit of sixty per cent.; there is the 
broad-sheet gory and supernatural romance, with 
pictures of cutting, stabbing, and fighting ; these 
things are mingled with something better—works 
on education, and recreative serials of respectable 
character. But what is this ? and what language 
does it speak ? It is a literary curiosity, a serial 
printed in the Lancashire dialect, and, judging 





from its long continuance, acceptable to a pretty 
large class. Its opening article is “On Truth 
Speighkin,” and it speaks truth in rather a fierce 
strain. The following extract will serve as a 
sample both of the logic and the language 
characterising the journal, of which we can only 
say that it contains an odd mixture of good 
and what is not so good. 

* Remember, awm tawkin to everybudny, un aw 
begin my remerks by tellin a gradely good seawnd 
truth: There isn’t one amung foive theawsand on 
yoa who has th’ moral bowdness to tell th’ honest, 
wholesome truth on aw occashuns. Yoar plucks 
are too soft, un yoa hannot ne i’ yoar giz- 
zards to do it. Show me th’ brother mortal who 
herbours th’ will un has courage to come bowdly 
forrud un defend th’ veritable—though he butt his 
yed ogen that same owd post, Public Opinion—un 
aw’ll show yoa a mon uts greighter than a king, 
although he may faw a little short i’ buddily sub- 
stance; for greightness doesn’t depend uppo th’ 
weight un th’ bulk oth buddy, but uppo th’ depth 
oth mind, th’ strength oth brain, a ecsisher to 
do th’ ‘cleon thing’ at aw toimes, un to speighk 
th’ whole truth, uninfluenced by oather fear or 
favvur. Aw that constitutes greightness, un 
nuthin else—otherwoise a rhinoceros is greighter 
than a mon.” 

These are manly sentiments; but why they 
should be expressed in such vile gibberish we 
really do not see. We can tell the editor that the 
Lancashire dialect is doomed to oblivion, and that 
the attempt to perpetuate it will fail; and we 
counsel him to return to the use of plain English. 

We have finished our morning’s stroll, and are 
returning westward by an unknown route, when we 
find ourselves in Meyes Street, near the Manches- 
ter Reformatory School. The hasty examination 
we are enabled to make in the absence of the 
master, who is in the:country recruiting his health, 
and of Mr. Wright the philanthropist, who has 
latterly devoted mueh of his time to it, only im- 
presses us with the-disproportion of the labourers, 
and their means im this field, to the work that is 
to be done. We are.glad to know, however, that 
measures are afoot. for multiplying the means and 
extending the grasp of the institution. The pro- 
portion of juvenile delinquents is probably as.great 
in Manchester as in any city in England; we can- 
not say as yet that the measures adopted for their 
reform make even an approximation to the amount 
of the same measures elsewhere. But this is a 
complaint which will not live to grow old. The 
experiment tried in Meyes Street, though fatal to 
the first manager of the establishment, has de- 
monstrated satisfactorily that success is attainable ; 
and. we look with confidence to see ere long a Re- 
formatory Institution in Manchester, on a par with 
the free recreative and educational establishments 
in which it so justly glories. 














THE KNIGHT OF ESKDALE. 
SBCOND PAPER. 
WE left Captain Malcolm preparing to start on 
his important embassy to Seas diplomatic 
mission which attracted towards him the eyes of 
all civilized states, and laid the foundation of his 
subsequent reputation and greatness. One of the 
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principal objects of this costly embassy was to | dignity of the state he represented, he must adopt 
secure an ally who should in some degree relieve | that alternative. This threat had the desired 
| us from the perpetual apprehension of an invasion | effect, and Malcolm’s wishes were immediately 
| by Zemaun Shah, the ruler of Affghanistan, by | complied with. 
| threatening the Affghans themselves on the other Everything now seemed on the point of fulfil- 
side of their territories. In addition to this, ' ment, without any sacrifice of ambassadorial dig- 
Malcolm was to do his utmost to counteract | nity. But the trickery of the Persian ministers 
French influence at the Persian court, and to re- | was too much for Malcolm after all. He had 
vive the trade with tlt country, which had for | saluted the prince, and was about to proceed to 
| some years been languishing. the seat previously agreed upon, when the master 
The ambassador and his imposing suite arrived | of the ceremonies pointed to a lower one as that 
at Muscat, in the Persian Gulf, early in January, | on which the envoy was to seat himself, and inter- 
1800, and by his eloquent persuasions won over | cepted the Englishman’s further advance. Mal- 
the Arab Imaum to an English alliance. Sailing | colm’s first indignant impulse was to retire at 
thence, after this preliminary negotiation, he steered | once from the presence-chamber. But in consi- 
| for Bushire, where he was most enthusiastically | deration of the extreme youth of the prince, the 
welcomed by the governor and the merchants of marks of favour he had already received from the 
the place, and where he bestowed his presents in ' king, and the fear of jeopardizing the success of 
| lavish profusion. Here he encamped for a season, | the mission, he restrained himself from an act 
| awaiting the replies to letters which he had des- | which, according to the customs of Persia, would 
'| patched to the monarch at Teherzn and to the | have been deemed a very violent and extreme one. 
| Prince Regent at Shiraz. The stickling for forms | He accordingly smothered his indignation, and 
| and the ceremonial difficulties he had to encounter, | after having seated himself for a few minutes, took 
however, protracted his stay so long, that it was | his leave. An angry correspondence afterwards 
| not until the 22nd of May that everything was | took place in reference to the deliberate insult thus 
arranged for his advance. His suite by this time | offered to Malcolm, and ultimately he obtained an 
had grown quite unwieldy. It consisted of six | ample apology. 
European gentlemen, two European servants, two} After these ceremonial squalls came the distri- 
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| surveying boys, forty-two troopers of the Madras 


native cavalry, forty-nine Bombay grenadiers, 


| sixty-eight Indian servants and followers, 103 Per- 
| sian attendants, and 236 servants and followers 
|| belonging to the gentlemen of the mission. This 


retinue was of course attended by some hundreds 
of beasts of burden. The Persian Government 


| had ordered that supplies should everywhere be 
| fortheoming for the embassy at the expense of the 


state; but Malcolm, knowing that the cost of his 


| progress under such an arrangement would really 


fall upon the people along the road, wisely and 


| benevolently resolved to pay for everything that 
|| was supplied to the camp. 


On the 15th of June the embassy reached 


| Shiraz, which was entered in regular procession. 
_ The highest honour was rendered by the autho- 
|| rities; but when the forms of the interview came 
| tobe arranged between the ambassador and the 
| Prince Regent, ceremonial difficulties bristled up 


again and retarded the business. Ridiculous as 
was the pride and punctiliousness of the court, 


and trifling in reality as were the points which the | 


Prince hesitated to concede, Malcolm was inflexible 


| indemanding what was due to his representative 

character. Thus only could he prevent the mission | 
from being degraded in the eyes of the nation. | 
The first of the contested points was that the | 


prince should incline his head and shoulders on 


giving the ambassador the signal to be seated. | 
The second was that the gentlemen of Malcolm’s 


suite should be seated during the interview. The 
last was a knotty question of etiquette not easily 
solved, for the chief ministers of the vice-regal 
court represented that they were compelled to 


stand in the prince’s presenee—why then should | 


not the attendants of the English Elchee? But 


Malcolm appealed to precedent and authority ; and ' 
intimated that, however painful it might be to | 
im to proceed to Teheran without seeing the | 


Prinee Regent, yet, rather than sacrifice the 


| bution of largesses to a prodigious amount, which 
; made everything go merrily as a marriage bell. 
The magnificent present made to the prince in- 
cluded watches and pistols, mirrors and telescopes, 
shawls and table-lustres, knives and tooth-picks, 
filagree boxes and umbrellas, cloths, muslins, and 
chintz, with an unlimited supply of sugar and 
sugar-candy. Indeed the sugar alone, it is said, 
would have supplied a grocer in a large way of 
business for a year; the quantity amounting to 
upwards of 27,000 Ibs. 

| During his sojourn at Shiraz, Malcolm picked 
| upon the following anecdote, which presents a 
| striking example of princely discernment and 
| liberality. In one of the many late revolutions 
| that have afflicted Persia, it happened that an 
| Affghan was appointed governor of Shiraz, who, 
like most of his tribe, was so illiterate that he 
| could neither read nor write. A hungry poet was 
| hurrying to compliment the new governor with a 
| fine kussuda, when he was stopped by a friend, 
| who informed him of the Affghan’s ignorance, and 
ridiculed the idea of his carrying poetry to a man 
who could not read. However, the poet, impelled 
by necessity to try his fortune, proceeded, and 
entered the Duan-Khana. “ Who is that man?” 
asked the governor. “ A poet, who has brought 
some verses,” ‘said the attendant. “ What is the 
use of verses?” asked the governor. ‘“ Verses,” 
said the poet, taking courage, “ make great men 
like you immortal.” “Do they?” asked the 
| Affghan. “I should like to hear what they are 
| like.” The poet began to read aloud, but was 
, stopped before he had finished a couplet by the 
governor, who exclaimed, “ Oh! I understand it 
very well. You want money. Give that fellow a 
hundred tomauns!”” Away went Mr. Poet with 
the cash, which he showed his friend as he passed ; 
telling him that he was mistaken as to the gover- 
nor, who was an excellent judge of poetry, and 
had a quicker apprehension of an author’s real 
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meaning and design than any man he had ever 
met with. 

Autumn was approaching before the embassy 
was in readiness to proceed to the capital. Among 
the causes of delay was one of so novel a character, 
that it deserves to be mentioned. Among the pre- 
sents intended for the Shah were some gigantic 
mirrors, which there was extreme difficulty in con- 
veying from the coast to the capital. Two months 
had already been spent in sluggishly moving them 
on men’s heads, and on their arrival at Shiraz, the 
question was warmly debated as to the means of 
their further transport to Teheran. Malcolm pro- 
posed that they should be borne by mules, on 
frames constructed for that purpose ; and by way 
of experiment he in this way forwarded one of 
the huge looking-glasses a stage on the road; but 
the great mirror question was not to be thus 
easily and expeditiously settled. The mode sug- 
gested was met by the most determined opposition 
on the part of the Persian officials, high and low. 
The cause of this was no secret to the ambassador. 
To our simple minds, it would appear a small mat- 
ter as to how a few looking-glasses were trans- 
mitted from the coast to the interior, but in reality 
it was a great state affair, deeply affecting the in- 
terests of thousands. The king had ordered the 
cumbrous articles to be conveyed to Teheran, at 
the expense of the state; and although he was 
then engaged in important military operations, he 
had a place in his heart for the envoy’s mirrors. 
When a report reached Shiraz that some of them 
had been broken on the road, Maleolm was in- 
formed that the king would unquestionably cause 
all the heads of the districts and villages concerned 
in their transport to be put to death, and their 
property confiscated, unless the English ambassa- 
dor interceded in their behalf. In reply to this 
intimation, a message was sent to the minister, 
declaring that, if one person suffered on this ac- 
count, the mirrors should not goa mile further. 
They had already been made an engine of grievous 
oppression and extortion. Twelve hundred men 
indeed had been daily employed in their trans- 
port, and Malcolm had been credibly informed that 
a sum equal to about £4000 had been exacted from 
the districts traversed, most of which had gone 
into the coffers of the venal minister himself. 
This high functionary even visited Malcolm with 
the express object of diverting him from his pur- 
pose, and during the interview declared that, if 
ten thousand men expired under the load, it was 
but a trifle in comparison with the desire of his 
majesty and his servants to contribute to the plea- 
sure and convenience of the ambassador. But 
Malcolm was not to be moved; and so, at last, the 
royal mirrors went forward on the mule-frames, 
accompanied by an escort of cavalry and infantry. 

On the 23rd of September the mission reached 
Ispahan, the ancient capital of the empire, glori- 
ous even in its decadence. They were received 
with extraordinary demonstrations of respect, 
10,000 troops and 20,000 inhabitants turning out 
to meet them. Here they stayed for a month, 
during which time they were magnificently enter- 
tained with feasting, fireworks, and illuminations. 
On one occasion, the guests were surprised and 
delighted to find a sumptuous supper laid out in 
the English style, in a hall of mirrors, One of 


| the finest palaces was placed at Malcolin’s service: 
but amidst all this pomp and barbaric splendour, 
| we find by his letters that he was sighing for 
_ tranquillity and quiet. 

| ‘The year was drawing to a close before the em- 
| bassy reached its final destination. Surely this 
; stately pleasure must ere this have become a toil 
| and a weariness! The same enthusiastic recep- 
| tion was accorded to the ambassador at Teheran as 
_ had signalized his lengthened progress. The pre- 
sentation to the monarch soon took place. The 
| drums and trumpets of the escort heralded his ap- 
| proach to the palace. After partaking of refresh. 
ments in an apartment occupied by the Dewan- 
Beg, or lord of the court, Malcolm, wearing the 
uniform of an English officer, was ushered into the 
hall of audience. It was a lofty chamber, pro- 
fusely ornamented, in one corner of which the 
| king, gorgeously attired and one blaze of jewellery, 
was seated upon his cushioned throne. His dress 
was estimated to be worth a million sterling. As 
Malcolm advanced, attended by the masters of 
ceremony—one of the officers of the court bearing 
the Governor-General’s letter on a goiden salver 
—he uncovered his head whenever they made 
obeisance. As he neared the throne, a herald pro- 
claimed that Captain John Malcolin was come from 
the Governor-General of India to see his majesty 
of Persia. “He is welcome,” replied the king. 
Then Malcolm walked up to the door of the au- 
dience-chamber, made a low bow, advanced to the 
centre of the room, and there took the seat pro- 
vided for him. ‘The letter was then presented to 
the king, who ordered it to be read by one of the 
secretaries of state. This done, expressions of 
welcome were repeated, and a series of questions 
were asked, respecting the health of King George, 
the number of his wives, the manners of the Eng- 
lish court, and other subjects, when the interview 
terminated. 

Eleven days subsequent to this audience, Mal- 
colm was again admitted to his majesty’s pre- 
sence; on which occasion the magnificent presents 
which he had brought were laid at the feet of the 
king, and were received with every mark of satis- 
faction. He spent an hour in affable discourse 
with the envoy, and manifested great curiosity to 
know what were the manners and customs of the 
English court and people. 

Malcolm has been much assailed by some writers 
for the extravagance with which he distributed 
his largesses among all classes of Persian func- 
tionaries ; and there is no doubt that, notwith- 
standing the marked success of the mission he so 
ably conducted, considerable prejudice was thereby 
created in the minds of many influential persons 
connected with the East Indian Company, which 
for many years operated to lis disadvantage. It 
is no part of our purpose, however, to discuss this 
debated question. Rightly or wrongly, the alliance 
of Persia was regarded by Lord Wellesley and by 
Malcolm as of vast importance ; and the expenses 
of a friendly mission to secure this object were 
deemed a trifle, compared with the treasure and 
human life that it might otherwise have been 
necessary to sacrifice, either in actual war, or by 
maintaining gigantic preparations for hostilities. 

After all the interminable delays and intrigues 
inseparable from an oriental court, two treaties 
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were at length adopted—a commercial and a po- 
litical one. The former provided for unrestricted 
trade between the two countries, and conceded 
certain privileges to the English in the Persian 
Gulf; and the latter declared that neither state 
should, on any occasion, give assistance or counte- 
nance to the enemies of the other—-a stipulation 
which was directed primarily against the restless 
ruler of Affghanistan, and, secondarily, against 
France and Russia. In the meantime, Malcolm 
had become very popular among the Persians. His 
cheerful cordial manners, his wonderful flow of 
conversation, his copious supply of anecdote, and a 
sort of bonhommie which enabled him to adapt 
himself to all men, rendered him a common favour- 
ite, whilst his manly bearing and his resolute ho- 
nesty commanded universal respect. ‘The reality 
and extent of this admiration and affection for 
Malcolm were strikingly apparent in his second 
visit to Persia, after the lapse of several years, and 
under very different circumstances. 

His work done, the ambassador gladly turned 
his back on the capital, and returned to India, 
making a detour through Baghdad and the eastern 
frontiers of the Turkish dominions. He reached 
Bombay in May, 1801, after an absence of nearly 
seventeen mouths. The crowning pleasure con- 
nected with the undertaking consisted in its being 
honoured with the unqualified approval of the 
Governor-General and Malcolm’s numerous friends 
and patrons. In writing to his aged father at Burn- 
foot, about this period, he states that he needed a 
great share of humility to enable him to bear, 
with a good grace, his prosperity, and the distine- 
tions lavished on him. 

Great events were impending in India at that 
period, and Malcolm was at once summoned to 
the presence of Lord Wellesley, who displayed 
his confidence by making him private secretary 
during the absence of his lordship’s brother, until 
a suitable appointment could be provided for him. 
This occurred in the year 1803, when Malcolm 
was rewarded with the Residentship of Mysore. 
Cireumstances arose, however, which induced him, 
ina noble spirit of self-sacrifice, to relinquish the 
post in favour of another gentleman, whose 
services it was of great importance to retain at 
Madras during a critical juncture of affairs. He 
was now for some time employed in special nego- 
tiations under the directions of the Governor- 
General, who ever found in Malcolm a most valu- 
able coadjutor, holding thoroughly congenial sen- 
timents upon most public matters. Indeed, the 
current formula at the Government-house, when- 
ever any sudden difficulty started up, was, “ Send 
Maleolm.” Accordingly, when, in the month of 
July, 1802 , the newly-arrived Persian ambassador 
was shot ina riot at Bombay, there was no one 
deemed so capable of undertaking the delicate task 
of appeasing the anticipated indignation of the 
Court at Teheran, and averting any unpleasant 
consequences, as the ex-ambassador. Succeeding 
in this case, he was despatched to Poonah, where 
war was looming in the distance. While on the 
return journey, as he was slumbering in his palan- 
quin after dark, at the entrance of Boor Ghaut, he 
was suddenly surrounded by armed men, bearing 
flambeaux, by whom he was made a prisoner, and 
detained as ahostage. He, however, contrived to 





convey a short note to the Resident at Poonah, 
acquainting him with his situation. His happy 
good-nature even here did not forsake him. He 
disbursed rupees among the men of the village to 
which he was taken, talked and Jaughed with the 
women, and romped with the children, so that 
when the summons came for his surrender, he had 
become quite popular with all. 

On Malcolm’s last journey across the peninsula 
of India, he had been told in the Mahratta country 
that a storm was rising ; and soon after he quitted 
Poonah, it burst forth. The Mahratta chiefs, who 
were little better than freebooters on a large scale, 
were warring among themselves, and endangering 
the tranquillity of the Company’s territories. In- 
terference, therefore, became necessary ; and mili- 
tary operations on a grand seale were conducted 
with startling success by Lord Lake and Arthur 
Wellesley. The principal refractory chieftains, 
Holkar and Scindiah, having been brought to sue 
for peace, the arrangement with the latter was 
entrusted entirely with Malcolm. Some parts of 
this treaty, particularly that defining the limits of 
the possessions assigned to Scindiah, failed to 
secure the approbation of the Governor-General ; 
but into the complicated details of these transac- 
tions it is impossible to enter here. They belong 
properly to the domain of Indian history, although 
indissolubly associated with the name and diplo- 
matie exploits of Malcolm. It was during this 
campaign, too, that the great antagonist of Napo- 
leon won the more memorable and decisive battles 
of his early career, among which was that of Assye. 
Maleolm was meanwhile in almost constant and 
confidential communication with Wellesley, his 
duties usually requiring his presence at the camp. 
Owing, however, to ill health, brought on by the 
harassing nature of his services, he was absent 
during the crowning victory of Assye, which, to 
his strong soldierly instincts, was ever afterwards 
a subject of vexation and regret. 

Amidst the gravest public duties, Malcolm main- 
tained a uniform cheerfulness and even gaiety of 
disposition. ew men have done so much impor- 
tant earnest work with so little bustle and display. 
By a stranger to his vocation, it might sometimes 
have been thought that he was specially retained 
in camp or court for the sole purpose of amusing 
the inmates. But then it was this happy facility 
of temper which contributed largely to his extra- 
ordinary success. Late in life he used to tell his 
assistants, who applied to him for instructions, 
that the first thing they had to do was to keep 
every one ina good humour. Many amusing ex- 
amples of this occur in Mr. Kaye’s able biography, 
to a few of which we may advert. 

Take the following whimsical incident, which 
happened, no doubt very auspiciously, at the com- 
mencement of Malcolm’s negotiations with Scin- 
diah, the Mahratta prince. ‘ We were well re- 
ceived,” wrote the diplomatist to General Wel- 
lesley, “ by the Maharajah, who is a good-looking 
young man. He preserved great gravity when we 
first went in; and probably we might have left 
him withunt seeing that his gravity was affected, 
had not a ridiculous incident moved his muscles. 
A severe shower took place while we were in his 
tent. The water lodged in the flat part of the 
tent, under which Mr. Pepper—an Irish officer of 
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the escort—was seated, and all at once burst in a 
torrent on his head. From the midst of the tor- 
rent we heard a voice uttering hideous exclama- 
tions; and soon after poor Pepper emerged. The 
Maharajah laughed loud, and we all joined chorus. 
A shower of hail followed the rain, and hailstones 
were brought in and presented in all quarters. 
My hands were soon filled with them by the 
politeness of Dowlut Rao and his ministers; and 
all began to eat, or rather to drink them. For 
ten minutes the scene more resembled a school 
at the moment when the boys have liberty to play, 
than an Eastern Durbar. We parted in great 
good humour.” As the negotiations were inaugu- 
rated, so they were consummated. When the 
treaty was completed, it was determined to cele- 
brate the occasion by a frolic. Writing subse- 
quently to the same friend, Malcolm says: “I am 
to deliver the treaty to-day, and after that cere- 


mony is over, to play hooley”’ (a very absurd sport, | 
which consists in throwing red powder and squirt- | 


ing coloured water over every passer-by), “‘ for 


which I have prepared an old coat and an old hat. | 
Scindiah is furnished with an engine of great | 
power, by which he can play upon a fellow at fifty | 


yards distance. He has, besides, a magazine of 
syringes, so that I expect to be well squirted.” 
And so he was; for the excitement and the water 
together brought on a sharp attack of fever. 

On a subsequent occasion, when, awed by the 
success of the British arms, envoys were flocking 
in from the alarmed Sikh chiefs, an anecdote is 
told, illustrative of the style of Malcolm’s diplo- 
macy. He was one day giving an audience to two 
or three of these agents, when a friend—the nar- 
rator of the story—rushed into the tent, and told 
him that there were two large tigers in the neigh- 
bourhood. The interruption was exceedingly op- 
portune. Malcolm started up, seized his ever 
ready gun, cried out to the astonished envoys, 
* Baug! baug!” (“a tiger! a tiger!”) and, or- 
dering his elephant to be brought round, rushed 
out of the tent. Joining his friend and one or 
two others, he went in pursuit of the game, and 
the animals were shot. He then returned to his 
tent, replaced his gun in the corner from which he 
had taken it, and resumed his seat and the con- 
ference together. The envoys, in the meantime, 
had been declaring that he was mad. But there 
was method in such madness. He had done more 
than shoot two tigers; he had gained time. He 


had returned with his mind fully made up on an | 
important point, which required consideration. | 


And so the envoys received a different and a wiser 
answer than would have been given if the tiger 
hunt had not formed an episode in the day’s 
council. 





HOW TO ATTAIN A HEALTHY OLD 


AGE. 


In the question, how vitality may best be main- | 


tained and prolonged into old age, we must look 
mainly to four general conditions, which may be 
said to include all that is most essential to the 
fulfilment of this problem. ‘These are air, as 
belonging to respiration—aliment—exercise of the 
body—and exercise of the mental functions. 

The first of these tupics—that of the air we 
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breathe—presents more difficulties than might he 
supposed, owing in no smail part to the vague 
notions and prejudices current on the subject, and 
which science has hitherto but partially corrected, 
The contingencies of climate, for instance—whe- 
ther hot or cold, wet or dry, equable or variable— 
are made the subject of endless commonplaces, un- 
founded in fact, and often of injurious application. 
Since the continent of Europe has been laid open 
to universal travel, local interests and fashions 
have tended further to distort the truth; and 
health is run after, whether from climate or mine- 
ral waters, upon the most ignorant. plausibilities, 
and with little regard to other circumstances, 
which often more than contravene the benefit 
sought for. The lungs may gain good from a 
warm atmosphere; but this may be paid for by 
gastric disorders scarcely less noxious. Heat is 
too commonly regarded as a panacea for all our 
bodily ills. In truth, cold has an equally fair 
title to take its place in the class of remedies ; for 
_ in many cases where health is inertly loitered away 
under southern suns, the frame might have gained 
vigour and vitality among our own northern 
mountains. A comparison of the registers of 
mean mortality in these respective localities goes 
far to sanction this judgment. 

But we must not deal with this subject as re- 
presented by climate only. The amount and 
| purity of the air we breathe is a question belong- 
ing to every place, and of far more interest to the 
great mass of mankind. We do not here enter 
into the chemical theory of respiration, or the 
controversies it has engendered. What concerns 
us is the fact, that a certain number of cubic 
inches of air be taken into the lungs at each in- 
spiration, and that this air be of a certain purity, 
as conditions necessary to the healthy existence 
and full vitality of the individual being. The im- 
perfect attainment of these conditions throughout 
the whole, or a part of life, tends, in the same 
proportion, to enfeeble the vital power, and to 
abridge, more or less, the term of existence. The 
insufficient production and maintenance of this 
power impairs longevity, not less than its too 
lavish expenditure in the various abuses and vices 
of social life. 

Hence the vast importance of all that may be 
done by open-air exercise, ventilation of dwellings, 
and removal of noxious exhalations, on behalf of 
| this great function of life. These things are bet- 
ter understood than they were, and more is at- 
tempted and effected for their attainment. But 
still much remains to be done. Medical science 
is called upon to prevent disease, as well as to 
restore health. We confidently believe that more 
might be effected to this end, as well for indi- 
viduals as for communities, were the healthy state 
of respiration cultivated with the same care which 
is given to the actions of the stomach and ali- 
mentary organs. We doubt not that this func- 
tion is capable of being restored, improved, and 
maintained in efficiency, by well-ordered exercises 
of the lungs, and by due attention to the mecha- 
nism of these organs in all that belongs to the 
habits of life. It may not occur to our readers, 
and yet it is strictly true, that the familiar con- 
ditions of posture of body, speaking, singing, etc., 
are deeply concerned in this matter, the more so 
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from the very familiarity of everyday use. If 
| forty cubic inches of air taken into the lungs at 


each inspiration are required for the purposes of 
their function, and thirty or twenty only are in- 
spired, it is certain that the blood will not be duly 
changed, and that every organ in the body will 
suffer more or less by the deficiency. To enlarge 
the quantity, then, in such cases, is an object of 
high importance, not sufficiently regarded, we may 
add, in the medical practice of our day. 

On the value to health of the purity of the air 
we breathe, it is hardly necessary to speak. Free 
ventilation is here the main agent in our hands, 


|| whether we look to the replacement of air de- 
|| spoiled of its oxygen, or to the removal of noxious 
| matters present in it. 


Looking next to aliment, in its connection with 


health, and therefore with longevity, we encoun- 
| ter a topic which has been endlessly discussed and 
| written upon, and made the subject of various and 
|| perplexing opinions. All this is natural and inevi- 


table. For the subject in question embraces not 
oly what is necessary to human existence, but 
also what belongs to man’s luxury and sensuality ; 
| and is, moreover, connected with all those changes 
\| of bodily condition, whether healthy or morbid in 
| kind, which are most open to common observation. 
Including further, under the same head, those 
many forms of liquid, from simple water to the 
| strongest alcoholic drinks, which the natural or 
|| perverted ingenuity of man has mingled with his 
| aliment, we come upon a new class of effects, of 
| deep interest not only to individuals, but to the 


| 


welfare of social life. 
| Vague though it may seem, and commonplace, 
| wecan find no more fitting word than moderation, 
| toexpress what is best in diet, in its relation to 
| health and length of life. No specification of the 
wholesome or unwholesome in food can be of avail 
|| for good, unless in subordination, more or less, to 
| this one condition. Asin the relation of the lungs 
to air, so the digestive organs require a certain 
| quantity of food—varying in different individuals, 
| and in the same person at different periods—to 
| maintain the healthy state and sufficiency of the 
| blood, and through them the due action of all the 
organs of the body. And nature, where unspoiled 
| by vitiated habits, furnishes a rule and measure, 
| which every one, whatever the diversity of tem- 
| Perament, may safely and expediently consult for 
| himself. Here especially, however, men are more 
|| prone to be governed by faulty habits and in- 
| jttious maxims, than to be convinced by reason or 
| mstructed by experience. That appetite, for which 
| the old epicure would pay any price, is too much 
| tegarded as a condition to be instantly suppressed 
by food. Even under disease, when nature re- 
sumes her rights, and rejects with loathing the 
iliment which the stomach has no power to digest, 
the mischievous zeal of friends comes in, feeding 
| the disorder and not the body, by what they force 
upon the patient. The catalogue of ills which 
indigestion directly or indirectly involves, might 
| seem sufficient to enforce a rule, were they duly 
recognised in their origin. 

But while thus associating moderation of life 
with length of life, we are bound to add that there 
may be excess even in this laudable direction. A 
constant and anxious care for existence, and rigid 








rules of living founded upon this, tend in their 
own way to curtail what it is sought to prolong. 
There is some practical truth in the story in the 
“Spectator,” of the gentleman who cut short his life 
by weighing or measuring every article of his food. 
The truth we consider to be—and it is a physio- 
logical fact—that whatever leads the mind to give 
close and minute attention to the stomach and 
organs of digestion, does more or less embarrass 
that great function, and impair the nutrition of 
the body. Temperance must not be made to 
march in manacles and fetters, or with steps of 
unbroken uniformity. We degrade the virtue 
by this manner of using it; and attempt what 
is impossible under the endless changes incident 
to the life of man. 

It remains for us to speak of exercises of the 
body, in their reference to longevity. Under the 
definition of vitality already given, it will be 
obvious that whatever tends to maintain the 
organs generally in their healthy state, tends in 
the same proportion to preserve and prolong 
life. Exercise is one of the great means to this 
end. An organ destined to a particular function 
is best kept in its integrity by the exercise of this 
function, with a due regard to those progressive 
and inevitable changes which time brings upon 
every man. If we take the term exercise in its 
ordinary sense, as expressing the muscular action 
of the body, the conclusion is the same—rendered 
still more explicit by our knowledge of the in- 
fluence of these actions in maintaining the vigour 
and eqnality of the circulation throughout the 
system, and thereby keeping all the organs in 
healthy balance and relation to each other. The 
changes, fitting or necessary, as old age comes on, 
cannot be measured by years only. The time and 
the necessity vary for the constitution of every 
individual, and must be determined for each by a 
just observation of himself. A wise man will find 
steps and stages in the descent of life, on which to 
repose a while, without sudden or entire relin- 
quishment of those bodily habits which, discreetly 
used, conduce to health and preservation at this 
period as well as in youth and middle age. ‘The 
discretion needful is that suggested by experience. 
Whatever amount of exertion is felt to exhaust 
the bodily powers, is fitly to be avoided ; whatever 
can be done without such effect is certainly safe, 
and probably beneficial to health. 

A story is current of Lord Mansfield, who him- 
self lived to eighty-nine, that whenever very aged 
witnesses appeared in the court over which he so 
long presided, it was his wont to interrogate them 
as to their habits of life; and with the result that 
in no one habit was there any general concurrence, 
except in that of early rising. Anecdotes of this 
kind are for the most part either untrue or exag- 
gerated in degree. Karly rising is doubtless in 
many ways favourable to health; but it cannot be 
taken as a guarantee for longevity. Even were 
the story in question true, it is more probable that 
the vigorous vitality in these instances maintained 
the habit, than that the habit maintained the 
vitality. 

What has just been said about exercises of the 
body in relation to longevity will in great mea- 
sure apply to the mental functions also. 

The memory is undoubtedly the mental faculty 
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which is first and most obviously affected by old | were linked together. The first drew after it alb 
age. This wonderful intermedium between body | the rest. 

and mind, varying so greatly in different indi- | So Herod first did an unlawful deed in marrying 
viduals, and so strangely capricious in the same | Herodias, his brother Philip's wife; then, when 
individual from the accidents of the day or hour, | John reproved him for this sin, he “added yet 
would seem to partake more of mere mechanism | this above all, that he shut up John in prison.” 
than any other of the intellectual powers. It The first sin led to the second. But that was not 
undergoes changes more explicitly from physical | the end. This same Herodias, whom he had un- 
causes ; and both its excellencies and defects are | lawfully’ married, what did she do? When her 
marked by peculiarities which appear to belong to | daughter Salome danced before Herod and his 
conditions of organic kind. The anomalies of me- | lords, he was greatly delighted, and promised, with 
mory in advanced life are familiar to every one, | an oath, to give her whatsoever she should ask. 
especially so the facts of the early forgetfulness of | This was both foolish and wicked. And now see 
names, and the frequent retention of things long | how these two sins, that of marrying Herodias, 





past, while recent events flit away, like shadows, 
leaving scarcely a trace behind. Or, more strangely 
still (though never, perhaps, without some morbid 
changes of brain), the obliteration of certain classes 
of events, or certain subjects of memory, as if by 
a sort of mechanical separation from everything 
else abiding in this mysterious receptacle. 

The importance of preserving memory in its 
integrity, as long and as far as it can be done, 
will probably be admitted. Some may urge that 
an oblivion of things past is the best security. for 
a tranquil old age. But this virtually reduces 
man to a mere moiety of existence ; and the same 
reasoning might be used to prove that utter imbe- 
cility of mind is a blessing in this latter stage of 
life. Such imbecility, from natural causes, often 
occurs ; but we have no title to consider it a good, 
or to neglect any means which may obviate or re- 
tard it. We will not venture to say that these 
means are many or certain. As regards memory 
in particular, all that can be done at this period 
of life is to aid in giving it the direction which 
circumstances make desirable, and to spare it 
those painful efforts at recollection which seem. to 
weaken the very faculty they exercise. The lat- 
ter remark we believe to be of valuable application 
to other periods, long antecedent to old age, but 
especially, perhaps, to that time when the faculty 
is first felt to decline in clearness and power.* 





A CONSIDERATION FOR THE YOUNG. 
OnE sin draws after itself many more. Take a few 
illustrations :—Joseph’s brethren envied him—that 
was a great sin ; then they stripped him of his beau- 
tiful coat,and cast him into a pit—another sin; then 
they sold him tothe Ishmaelites—still another ; then, 
to hide these sins, they must add an act of false- 
hood and cruel deception: they dipped Joseph’s 
coat in the blood of a kid, and carried it to their 
father, pretending that they had found it in the 
field. At the sight of it, Jacob’s heart died within 
him. “ An evil beast,” said he, “hath devoured 
him: Joseph is without doubt rent in pieces.” 
Now they must try to comfort him, and in so doing 
they were obliged to play the hypocrite. Then 
they must persist in their falsehood and deception 
during all the long years—at least twenty-two— 
that passed until Joseph made himself known to 
them in Egypt. What a chain of dreadful sins! 
Yes, what a chain; for all these wicked deeds 





* From the January No. of the “ Edinburgh Review.” 


and that of making this oath to Salome her 
daughter, united in producing another dreadful 
deed. At the mother’s suggestion, who hated 
John for his faithfulness in reproving . Herod, the 
daughter asked for the head of John the Baptist, 
and, for “the oath’s sake,’ Herod sent and be- 
headed Jolin in the prison. 

Take a case from modern history. General 
Arnold first indulged in an expensive and showy 
style of living, by which means he ran himself into 
debt. Then, to free himself from this, he practised 
extortion and embezzled the public funds. For 
this Washington reproved him ; then he attempted 
to sell his country to the British ; when this-scheme 
failed, he must join their side, and fight against 
his own country. 

‘ Thus has it ever been, and thus it will always 

e. 
still, and so on without end. He who cheats is 
driven into lying; and he who tells one lie, must 
tell another to hide the first. Sabbath-breaking, 
disobedience to parents, and keeping company with 
the wicked, are all sins,.and they lead to a great 
many more sins. You are never safe except when 
you keep ali God's commands. 
one wrong step, you know not whither it will carry 
you.—Americun Messenger. 





feeling that, amid the overwhelming mass of mis- 
cellaneous reading that was flooding his congregation, 
the Bible was being sadly neglected, took this some- 
what novel method to revive an acquaintance with its 
| precious truths. He drew up a pledge, the signers to 





| three chapters each week day, and five upon the Sab- 


Sabbath ?—New York Observer. 


ANSWERS TO THE HISTORICAL ENIGMA, 
NO. XIX. 
Sataptn.—1, Suwarrow; 2, Alcuin; 3, Loyola; 4, The 
Alexandrian ; 5, Doria; 6, 
| (Sir Isaac.) 





NO. Xx. : 
| CortrtH.—1, Carisbrook; 2, Oran; 3, Reggio; 4, Il 
| chester; 5, Nemean; 6, Tinto; 7, Hercyman. 











One sin leads to another, and that to another | 


When you take 


ReavinG tHE BistE.—At a late meeting of the |) 
Presbytery of Buffalo, it was stated that a pastor, | 





which promised, that on a given day they would each, | 
in connection with their pastor, commence the sys / 
tematic perusal of the Holy Scriptures, reading at least | 


| bath; thus completing the volume in one year. He | 
| procured in his congregation, going from house to |; 
house, ninety-three signatures to this pledge. Will | 
not that people be more intelligent listeners upon the | 
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Ifna, (uow Elba ;) 7, Newton | 


ANSWERS TO THE GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA, | 

















